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I State Policy and Pr i vate Hi g^er 1 Education: , 

A Preliminary Research Report 

William Zumeta and Carol. Mock 




This pajfer is an overview and preliminary report on aspects oi a 2-1/2 
*% 

Vear study oi state %d o 1 i c i es and i ndependant " postsecondar y education financed 

■ ' • 

by the National Institute oi Education (contract « 400-83-0054 Astin 9/85). 

'Thefctudy period er\ds in March 1986. 

- - • fc 

The contractor is the Higher Education Research Institute at "the 



University oi Ca 1 i 'lorn j,a , Los Angeles. In addition to the present authors, 
project senior staH include Alexander W. Astin, Kenneth C. Green, .and 
Well-ford W. Wilms, some oi. whose work is discussed herein. The authors are 
grateful to them ior th4ir con tr i.bu t i ons and to the National Institute oHF 



Education for its support. Oi course, the contents o-f this paper are the 

t 

respons i bi 1 jjty oi the authors alone. ' 
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State Policy and Priv.ate Higher Edgcatlons 

/' / 
A Preliminary Research Report 

William Zumeta and Carol Mock 

/ ; , ^ 

'I . In troduc t i on ' ' ■ * % 

\ 

Ptirpogg and Structure of the Paper : * 

This paper ( prov i des an oufcrvieto of a several-year, national study of 
state policy and independent pos'tsecorTdary education. 



We begin by explaining t/he bas'ic conceptual framework that guides the 
research, A /cornerstone of this conceptual -framework is the idea that, as a 

starting point, a stated array of policies toward pos tsecondary education, 

«* » 

including the Independent sector, can be usefully chai^&cter i zed on a continuum 

accprding to the degree of stat^N^n tervent i on' in the allocation of 

institutional roles and resources. We ^nrph^a>ize three "nodes" on this 

continyum of state policy postures— 1 ai ssez-f ai re , market competitive, and 

direct regu l^atory . pos tures . Our investigation focuses on four areas of state 

policy that are of central concern to the independent sector — access/choice 

policies, direct institutional assistance, planning and program review, and 

information policies, 

A<t^ explaining the conceptual framework and . cons i der i ng i.^s utility, we 

wiU present some preliminary findings from our field work to date in two 

states and relate these to the framework. In the third section we discuss our 

« 

ideas^ and preliminary -findings regarding empirically-grounded concepts 0-f 
state policy 'postures, and regarding relationships between state 



characteristic* and specific policies toward the i ndependen t ' sec tor <e.g., 
levels state aid to the mdepend&nt sector and its students). 

tyxt, ije sketch thfe-design of'our pi anned* stat i st i cal analyses of the 
impacts of sta v te policies on var i ous i ndi cators of the health of the private 
sector and its constituent institutions* Finally, we discuss very briefly the 
existing literature and our plans for further work on the impacts of states / 
pi ann i ng/program % rev i ew and information policies on the independent sector. 

Some concluding remarks complete the paper. 

* » 

Overview of the Conceptual Framework * 
r e- 
state policies toward independent institutions range from the seemingly 

simpla to the very complex. The "pattern" o* state policies and actions 

acro^fe the nation looks more /TkT^T- patchwork quilt t;han the product of 

directed) or coprdinated policymaking. Amohg .the forty-nine states that have 

independent Institutions (there are no pr i vate'col 1 eges in Wyoming) ther.e are, 

at one level, forty-nine seemingly different approach^** to the independent 

sector of pos tsecondary educat i On . 

An important go-a 1 of our ' researtty is to make some conceptual' sense of' the 

apparent "non-pattern" of state* pol i c ies towards independent i nst i tut i ons. We 

believe this to' be essential* if work in this field is ever to progress beyond 

ad hoc conclusions based on single state studies and simple descriptive 

taxonomies of limited value for understanding or prediction. The utility of a 

concep tual mode 1 i s more than acad^m i c . .Even a pre 1 im i nary ef f or t in th i s 

direction should be of .va^lue to both state and i nst i tu t i onal • d*c i si onmakers 

and analysts by providing a set of logically connected policy ideas and a 



I 



framework for -foreseeing the consequences of ' part i cul ar types* pf , state 

' • • • > v . 

policies (or inactidns). 

• * 
Our' cOttcep'tual framework is presented in Figure 1 on the -fol 1 owi ng, p^ge . 

T.-. * * < ♦ • /* • 

This m/odel draws -from - the, substantial literature on states and their 
governments and on government regulation o-f private enterprises, There are 
several underlying postulates.' First", we hold that hioher education should be , 
' viewed in the- larger cont'ext of a state's posture and practice in other human 
serv ice pol icy areas (e.g., health care, s elementary/secondary education, 
social services). Second, a range o-f state characteristics .(" state 
var i abVes " ) such as state wealth, the relative size, of the private higher 
education sectof in ^he .state, state government' modern izat i on r and various 
-other socioeconomic and pol i t ical .variables help determi ne " the nature o-f state 
^policy postures toward postsecondary education. These in turn are associated 
with particular types of* policies, and particular implementation mechanisms 
and strategies . Finally, pol icy ou tcoaies or results are related to both a 

A 

staters policy posture and the implementation mechanisms it employ's,. 

Drawing- on the literature about regulation in general and 'state 
interactions with the postsecondary education sector in particular, we believe 
that . state policy postures, toward postsecondary edycat i on can be. usefully 
cat|^or ized j nto the 4 three distinct types ment ioned abbve: 1 ai ssez-f* ire, 
market rcompet i t ive , and • regul atory . .These categories should be regarded as 
ideal-types rather than as* precise empirical descriptions o-f any state or 
states today* We do think these categories are useful in prqv i ding benchmarks 
for emp i r i cal 1 y-based character i zat ions. The ^fliree basic types of state 
policy postures are deicr i bed> be 1 pw, 4 • ' * 



\ 



• Figure 1 * V / 

A Conceptual .Model 'of Statk Policies and 
Independent Postsecondary Education 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(A) 



State Variables 



(Characteristics of ^ 
states, their- in- 
dependent post- 
secondary sectors, 
and their political 
and policymaking ' 
systems and tra- * 
d it ions) 



State, Policy Postures 



Nature of Politics of . 
Postsecondary Education 



Laissez- 
faire 



Market 
Competition 



Direct 
Regulation 



Specific Policies and 
Implementation '-Mechariisms 
qfld Strategies 

(vis-ra-vis: 

1. access/choice ^ 

2. institutional assis- 
tance 

3. academic planning 
and prograin review 

4. information policy) 



Outcomes 



Has state policy 
been implemented 
as intended? 

What have been its 
substantive effects? 

Have the outcomes 
led %o feedback 
effects on (l)-(3)? 



The state policy postures are depicted as lying on a . continuum representing the degree of government involvement 
in the allocation of Witutions' goals (mission*) and resources (students, programs and associated funds). 
We do not, however; clalim that a stated policies will necessarily evolve Inexorably from left to rieht on 
the continuum. This is a question fQr research. % ■ *•.'".■„. " 5 . 



The Lai ssal-i air* Posture ' 

For many ytars, a number o-f states had few if any policies that directly 

affectetf postsecondary education, beyond tax subsidies that benefited, a]] 

nonprofit institutions and. budget - arrangements that essentially ."left" the 

money drt the stump" -for the public institutions to pick up (See Zumeta, Green 

and Melloff 1985, Chapter One).. As. such, these states had a. "hands off or 

laissez-faire posture toward postsecondar*^educat ion • 

*This laisse2-faire posture was perhaps the most prevalent state < approach 

to postsecondary education until the 1960s, ^owever , gi ven pressures on state 

governments over th? past two decades to develop statewide mechanisms for 

planning and coordination- (some might say regulation or control) of 

postsecondary education, the- pragmatic meaning -o-f a laissez-faire posture has 

changed somewhat,. While probaWV no state approaches ,ihe .pure laissez-f ai re 

pole today, a modified laissez-faire posture with a limited,, even perfunctory, 

state role is possible. The' -act iu i jt i es of the institutions or "segments" of 

t 

the system . (f 1 agshi p un i versi ty,- state coll ege/un i vers j ty system,, commun it y 
colleges, indepefident colleges, and proprietary schools) . in such a .state toould 
not be planned or coordinated by the state in any very serious. or consistent 
way (though some kinds of structures that are supposed to plan and coordinate 
nearly always exist these days) , much less regulated or controlled, the 
distribution of annual * subsi dies would not be determined by. a carefully 
thought-out state plaif, though a document with such a title might well exist. 
Rather, patterns of state financial support for institutions would be largely 
the product of tfte politics of budgetary i ocrementaH sm (Dav i s, Dempster ■ and 
Wildavsky 1966} Wildavsky 1984). 



In the contemporary context th* 1 ai ssez-f ai re posture is pr,obably most 
plausible as a strategy , for , Vr perhaps more preci^fcly a'pattej?n "of, dealing 
with the independent sector ■< including both nonprqf Lt*<*' and proprietary 
institutions). Given Hie substant i al -dol 1 ars involved in staje t subsidies in 
©yen the smallest state*, a laissez-faire approach is no longer plausible for 
dealing, with public institutions. As f or / i ndependent. i nst i tut i ons , a 
1 ai ssez-f^/re state policy approach would essentially ignore, them in such 
areas as direc^ state', support, student aid, the setting of public 
'.institutions' tuition and fee structures, state-level information collection 
and dissemination, and academic planning and, program review. Under some 
circumstances, a 1 a i ssez-f a i re -pol i cy toward postsecondary education — and in 

2 * 1 

particular toward independent institutions — in a specific issue- are^ might 

be combii\£d with one of the^other pol i cy approaches descr i bed bel ow^* 

♦ 

The Market Competitive Approach 

Some states seeK to avoid detailed planning for postsecondary 
institutions, yet prefer n-gl to let. the chips fal l where they may' as . i n the* 
laissez-faire model . " Instead, as in the 'regulatory model described beloWj the 
state authorities take a comprehensive view of the postsecondary education 
resources in the state*, including the independent institutions, but, unlike in 
the regulatory approach ,, at temp t to promote eve^handed compet i t i on within and 
across sectors. 

This "market competitive" approach involves a jnore* active p'psture than 
the laissez-faire model However states selking.to implement* this approach 
would aWtmpt. to facilitate the workings of the competitive marketplace rather 
than to replace i t "or control i t extensively as in the regulatory posture* 



if. ' ; ■ . ■ ■"* . . • . 

" .. •>•• • y ' • v ■ r < •, . 

Hence, under the market compet i t ive model , state interventions would b*i 

. . . • *»\ ■ . . . ■ - F 

limited to. the tasks associated with addressing the various "market 

* • . . ■ 

imperfections" <e.g., differential- tuition subsidies*, the presence of 
near-monopolies in Some markets^ inadequate coosumer^ly^flrmat i on) • that** 



e ^*>w^eTie 



characterize the pqstsecondary education marke tp 1 ace^BPRieman 1981). 

r ' ft*', 

Cdnsequentl y , the market model involves a ^rriore active s{ate posture than 
1 ai ssez-f aire . But beyond spec i f i c ' and carefully targeted; interventions to 
"perfect" -the marked, state*poficy under - th i s -model in -its purp fVm would*, 
allow both public and- private institutions (a) to plan and modify ^heirown 
offer i ngs wi thout state control, and (b) to compete directly for. students and 
the resources tied td them with minimal direct state involvement. 

m m 

.3 . 

Direct Regulation' xSw 

. A state operating in the direct regulat ion mode would be unwilling to* 
leave decisions about the allocation pf students and resources, along with the 
closely related issues of jnst i tut i onal' heal th and surv ival , to the market, 
eveji a market influenced by government - efforts* to ^meliorate i^ts 
imperfections. Instead, the state would seek, to- \, i m i t what it saw as tti* 
deleterious effects of unregu 1 ated compet i t i on (e.g^, costly duplication of 
programs, competi tive pressures to degrade quality) wf^h.i n and adross sectors 
•and. to take upon i tself deci sionmak'-ing on matter* it judged the institutions 
would not handle in the broad,, publ i c interes>ty The pr r imar^^echan i smfr the 
regulatory state would use to accomplish these purpose? "master, planning 11 
(or some variant thereof), the annyal* budget., and * rel ated controls (see, 
Thompsons, Jones and Zumeta 1985) ,* program review, and information policy. 



CK^course we are aware that real^sUtes will rare.ly fit neatly toto one 



our thre^^j^ceptual' boxes 'across al 1 issue areas. But it is reasonable to 
expect that policies that display sjome consistency across "pssue areas will be 
more likely Vhan random j^^i nations to occurS i i • our notion is correct that 
pol icies in the same broal Afield have' -some . common determinants, and i-f 
policymakers act i vel y , seek policies that complement one another . %\ i 11 . % m 
wi 1 l'doubtless -find. that most "live" states must be characterized emp.lrically 
at varipus points^ between the three nodes On our theoretital cq§Jp nuum. ^1so,< 
we may -find/states that ^cannot be character i zed mean i ng-ful 1 y^n terms o-f our 
categories at all. One possibility is that some states will show little 
confiistenf'ratiortale (either explicit or.de -facto.) for thp i r par t i cul ar set o-f. 
.polfties toward the i ndependeht sector perhaps because, di-f-ferejit sets oi 

-forces „ prevalent at different times shaped policies in the" -several issue 

v * . ■ • : " 

areas. Even so it.will "be interesting to see i.-f recent -fiscal and competitive 

i # "• ' ' ; 

♦pressures have led. to e-f-forts to "rationalize" policies across issue areas in 
any such "ad hoc" pol i cy state-s. ' . 

«• Another interesting question; is to what extent the recent ' h i story o-f 

. > ' • V • . 

.<• • .• * %. 

particular states gives evidence o-f movement over time -from the area o-f one 
node toward, another , i,n particular,- -from laissez-faire to one. o-f the others, 
or -from di rec f~ regu 1 at i qrt to,m4rke t cofopet i t i ve (or v ice , versa) . O-f course, 
we are also looking '-f or evince as tof what may be causing any patterns o-f 
movement 'discovered. Finding* on these points should be o-f considerable 
interest /tp institution-lev^ oHicials seeking to discern the direction, of 
state policy, as well as tq state ^ol i cymakers. seeking to 1 earn^systerrrat i cally 

i ■ • . ' 

from the experience of their* peers'. * * " . *' J 4 , 



The Propr i e tary Sec tqr 

,<We suggested earlier that .^ere may be links across broad policy areas 

,<sych as higher, * edj|c at ion, elementary/secondary education, health, social 
services, etc.) jn the policy approaches adopted by individual states. One 
nught then expect to see similarities across such seemingly-similar policy 
^reas as state postures toward the - i ndependent collegiate and independent, 
proprietary sectors. W£ ar* researching th i s 1 quest i on though our fi el d work 
and study of documents ' from individual states. Fortunately, we also have 
>ccess to a national survey „ o-f proprietary schools, and their statewide 

'organizations sponsored by the* Association of Independent Colleges and 

.Schools,, the American Council on Cosmetology Education, and the National 

Association o-f Trade and Technical Sthpols. Preliminary analysis of this 

data., as. well as our own review oi other sources o-f information available to 

* * 
us, suggest that there may not be a cl ose -correspondence in policy approaches 

J 

to the collegiate and proprietary sectors within 'states. • Typically, the 

proprietaries are not e'ligi£le for state direct Institutional aid programs' 

■ . F 

(where these exist) available to independent colleges; in some cases their 

I 

students are not eligible iof state student aid funds as are' private college' 
students; and, on the whole, the p^ppr.ietary schools appear to be more heavily 
regu'latecj than the independent colleges. In many of the states, dealings with 
proprietary schools are conducted by different" state agencies (e.g.-, 

* ■ fi 

department of education, consumer 'protect i on agency, department of justice) 
from those responsible for the state's deal i ngs. with th-e nonprofit collegiate 
sector. Thus,, except where otherwise noted, what we say below applies only to 
the collegiate sector. 



' 1I« Impress i ons from the Field ' • • 

Ok 

To date we have conducted several days of* field work in each of three 

states, rn addition to shorter visits to and telephone interviews - wi th 

individuals from several other staftes. We have also collected a large volume 

of documents and statistical dAta from many stages. Th i s " three-t i ered 

approach is designed to permit us to incorporate most or all of the states in 

our analyses of »stat i st i cal data on the determinants and ijnpacts.of po,1icy in 

such wel 1 -documented areas as student aid and institutional assistance 

policies. By careful choice of a few states for intensive fi el d work land a 

larger^set' for more limited,, but still substantial an$lys^5*in the issue areas 

less susceptible to study by means centrally available data, we are seeking 

to use our limited resources so as*to maximize the generality of our findings, 

♦ 

In this section we discuss our prel im i nary impressions from f ield interviews 
with state and institutional officials irt.tw* of the states selected for 
-intensive, field-based study. These are California and Indiana. (The third 
state, New York, will be* cons i dered i n the context of our^Tscuss i on of ; the 
determinants, of state pol icy outpu ts.) . . 

Basis f oTsffloosinQ the Three States 

r " 

.We chose Indiana for detailed s.tudy because, unlike the other states wt 
planned to visit, -it is a state of modest size and weal th < 34t among the 
states in per capita income), and most importantly, because its policy 

© 

orientation toward h igher education appeared (and still. appear*)/to be closest 
to our market competitive Ideal -type* state pol icy " posture . We selected 

California in part because of its large size, widely-heralded professionalized 

• ' • ■ , T 

legislature, and record of leadership in higher education policy, but also 



because its policy orientation with respect to the independent sector seemed 

»' 
_ . ez-faire and market competitive policies, 

Mew York was chosen also in part for its size and ; national visibility,, but 

primarily because, irv'rnany* respects, it represents the furthest any state has 

-i f 

gone in the direction of the central planning and control envisaged in our 

( • ' . ■ • 

djrect regulation ideal-type posture. 

California and Indiana ' * A 

We consider these two states together here partly for reasons of economy 
of Space, but also because their policias provide useful points Qf similarity 
and .contrast. In addition, the private collegiate sectors in both these 

states, though significant \j\ size and political influence, are modest on both 

4 . 
counts in relation to the state's public higher fducation sector, 1 We wil.l 

now seek to summarize ^ome of the major impressions and tentative conclusions 
from our field work in these two states in each of our four key issue areas. 

Access/Choice Policies 

Efforts tO reduce net pr.i ce % di f f erences between public and private 
institutions <i.t« f the "tuition gap," net of financial aid) are a key element 
in a market competitive state policy regime. In contrast., in a laissez-faire 
regime t+*$ sta V e '.9 nore * thi^net price gap, allowing the i ndepefffJtnt 
institutions to. fend for' themselves without state subsidies. ' State 
policymakers can affect the net pnce gap directly in essentially two ways — 

• r 

through their influence over fee .structures in the public institutions and 

• ■ 

through state student aid programs. <They can also try to do so toore 

..... ' \ 

indirectly through institutional assistance programs, which are- discussed 
below.) 



In both 4 Cal i f orn i a" and Indi ana we -found that state , o-f -f i c i al s exert (heir 
substantial influence over public sector -fee structures with little or no 
regard -for the effects . these may have on the private sector's ability to 
retru i t students. In this respect both would appear to be laissez-faire 
states. On the., other, hand, in^bth states student aid commissions have 
exis.ted for a ^number cri years, and in both a substantial share o-f their funds 

(about. 50'/. in Indiana, nearly 60"/. in California) go to independent college 

. - t ' • 

<* 

students. ^Interviewees in both states told us th%t these student aid programs 
were seen -first and -foremost as a nonintrusive way -for the state' to aid the 
private higher education sector by. reducing the net price g£p . Secondarily, 
since public i nst i tu t i ons' students are al so • eligible, they are seen as 
mechanises for inserting some desirable consumer choice features into the 
ifigher education marketplace. These ^programs are .important to many of ' the. 
independent colleges in both states i n. competi ng wi th publ i c inst i tut i ons for 
students, and they clearly represent a substantial step in the direction of a 
market competitive pol \cy posture. ' 



Yet, in recent years state appropriations for the student aid commissions 

« - • : . < 

in both Cal i f orn i a and Indiana have lagged far* behind costs of attendance. 
This has occurred at a time when fedeyra/' student aid- spending has also been 
relatively stagnant, thus i ncreas i ng.*the publ i c (school s' net price advantage. 
Significantly, state student aid funding has also lagged consi derabl y behind, 
state appropriations to the public institutions* 

In California there has been clear evidence qf a decline in the 
independent, sector's share' of ■ "Cal Grant" awardees and the state dollars they~ 
represent <Ca1 i forn i an Governor's Budget for 1984-85:' E210) at family income 
eligibility ceUings/ind maximum award levels' have not kept up 'with the growth 

11 '.'■-*■ > 

" ■ 17 



in private colj.ege costs. This issue, is thus the number one policy priority 

of the Assoc i at l-on o-f Independent California Colleges and Universities. ' 

In Indiana, an informal understanding between the sectors assures that 

the independents' students get about H * the ' State Student . Assi stance 

Commission's <SSACI) aid dollars, but since these have barely increased at all 

in real"' terms since#1977-78, the independent colleges, especially the 

poorly-endowed- ones, are very worried about the i r . f ai 1 ure to keep up with 

costs. Overall, the pr i vate . sector 's enrollment is stable, but a number o-f 

these schools admit to beiog at the bottom of their applicant pool. A joint 

* 

Independent Colleges and Universities, of Indiana and Indiana Commission on 
Higher Education study has documented a sharp increase in the proportion of 
i ns't i tu t i onal revenues allocated ; to student aid over the last decade 
(Independent Colleges .and Universities of Indiana 1984), and *nost independent 
institutions said they werie being -forced by competiti|e pressures into 
large-scale (but unpubl i c i zed) tuition discounting.. There* is also evidence of 
an upward shifty in the < i nfl at ion-adjusted) f ami ly income profije of the 
students who do enroll in private colleges and a decline in their minority 
enrollments. Presidents uniformly cpmplained that the demands for student aid 
were robbi ng the i r op-erat i ng budgets and proceeds from f und-rai-si ng campaigns 
of funds required to hire and adequately compensate faculty and staff, 
purchase instructional equipment and * 1 i brary mater i al s , and maintain the ir 
physical plant.. If these claims can be documented convincingly, there would 
seem to be real implications for the quality of education these schools offer 
and thus -for genuine student choice. Not- surprisingly, securing increased 
■funding -for SSACI (white also strengthening it administratively and 



politically) is the 'top legislative priority of the Independent Colleges and 
UA i veVsi t ies Ib-f Indiana. - * 

. Interestingly, in both Cal i f orn i a and Indiana the next state budget <for 
the fiscal period commencing Jul y 1, 1985) is^expected to bring considerable 
•J^ief to the independent institutions on the* student aid. front. <This 
process- , actual ly began in the current fiscal year in California.) 
Appropriation's increases for both states' student aid commissions are expected 
to be much greater than the rate o-f in-flat. ion, and substantially larger than 
gains made by the publ ic institutions. 6f xourse, ithe favonabl e revenue 
picture in bpth states is the major reason that increases are possible. The 
larger increases for stucfent aid than for publ ic . insi tut ioijs are in^par.t a 
function of the realization that tht private institutions' favor i . program 
has* been "starved"* fpr several years. <This^is consistent wit\?J&e basic 
equity n^s that pervade budgetary pol i t i cs [See Wi 1 davsky 19843 ; > But-in 
both states, though more strongly in Indiana, knowledgeable state officials 
mentioned that this pat tern accords wi th the lohg-term interest of some of 
those with influence over policy in seeing more of the state's spending on 
higher education tied to students and their choices with less Appropriated 
directly to institutions. If it were mai ntai r*d over a period of years,' such 
a pattern would clearly represent an important move toward a market 
competitive policy posture. There are, "however, indications that such a 
pattern of consistent differential increases will be difficult to sustain 
politically in either state. 



I n s t i tu t i on<f 1 Aid 

1 * • 

In a 1 ai ssez~f aire, state we would expect to see no such institutional aid 

to nonpublic schools. In a true market competitive state we would expect a 

policy preference for: aid through students rather than for providing it 

directly to institutions. 'To the extent the state did aid independent 

institutions', we would expect . it to come in. as indirect and- 

compe t i t i v* Vy~or i en ted. a manner as possible. For example, the state might 

legislate that private institutions or groups of them could utilize state 

♦ 

bonding authority, that pr i vate- i nst i tuHons be eligible to compete for state 
contracts and grants, and/or that special tax incentives be provided for 
donations to both public and private colleges. 

Neither California nor Indiana has a program of direct state fiscal 
assistance to private colleges arid universities (as some twenty states now 
dd), and thfcre seems to be no prospect of one emerging soon in either state.*. 
Close scrutiny does, however, ,turn up varj ous contract and grant programs in 
which private colleges and un i vers it i es compete for state funds, and some 
arrangements between public and private institutions (e.g., between Purdue 
University and Anderson College in Purdue's Statewi de Technol ogy Program) that 
putj state . do] 1 ars landing into the coffers of private if^y^tjut ions. The 
amounts of state money involved are modest, however. While we have not as yet 
explored this issue as fully in California, it is pur <^yuiJU^on that, in 




general, the independent sector is much less 1 i ke l^J^P^P^r 1 1 ooked in 
Indiana, where it is, in relative terms, larger^ and wl^ne^ there is a 
tradition that it be involved in some measure in most new state initiatives 
touthing on higher education. 



Indiana also goes*further than Cajifornia in regard to tax intWtives for 

donations to' educational i nst iftut i ons , an area o-f most concern to the 

* . ■ 

» - i 

independent schools. Indiana provides cred'i ts against state income taxes, up 

> 

•to specified limits, f or ♦ i ndi v i dual and corporate donations to educational 
Institutions, whereas California, tike most other stajtes, provides only ^ 
deductions from taxabl e* i ncome . . Both states, though Indiana earlier, have* 
establ i shed cap i tal f i nanc i ng au thor i t i es under state \ aw that permi t pr i va te 
institutions to take advantaige pf the state's tax^e*emp>t bondi ng, powers, 

Overall, in the area of institutional aid, while both states have 
laissez-faire roots, each has taken some steps .in the market competitive 
direction* Indiana has gon^iurther along this path than Cal i f orn i a, to date, 

Academic Planning/Program Review - # ' 

In tlii^f ield our conceptual model . impl ies that a laissez-faire* state 
would Kave only perfunctory involvement in higher education planning or 
program review, and its attention would be. limited to the public sector, A' 

. \ 

true marke t cpmpe t i t i ve 4 state would also leave both public s and private sectors 
largely to their own deyices in mounting and terminating programs ,\but only in 
the context of state policies in other areas .(student aid, institutional ' 
assistance, information policies) designed to more jj^r]y equalize 
publ i c-pr i Skte ; cornpet i t i on . In contrast, a regulatory state woy.l d monitor 
program conf i gur"at i ons in both sectors closely, seeking to weed out 
duplication and thus competition as-well. - .* ' 

As already indicated, in both California and Indiana net prices (tuition 
and fees less financial .aid) charged to students in the two sectors have 
generally, become less equal in recent years, partly as a' result of state 



•funding policies. At the same time competi.t ion for students has intensified 

» 

(particularly in Indi ana where the demographics are less favorable), thus,. it 
is not surprising that disagreements over new courses and programs, which of 

course have enrollment implications, have increased in both states.. W* have 

. 

been a U ttle- surprised, ip fact,, that the level of conflict remains low 

.XCal i.forn i a), to moderate (Indiana). Most of the conflicts ocQur when public 

institutions (suth as Purdue or Indiana Un i vers i ty , regional campuses, or 

California State Uryj^ejisi ty canrpuses) seek to' of f er new courses -or programs at 

* 

their relatively low tuition rates i n * geogr^rph i c areas that' existing 'private 

colleges regard as their "back yarfp. 

In both states, but probably more so^ in Indiana, the high*/ education 

commission generally seeks to .keep out of institutions' academic decisions and 

^as some sympathy for the val ues of compe t i t i on .and student choice among 

programs. There is also the powerful t argument that students ough t to have 

access to low-priced (i.e., public) al ternat i ve-s "as well as h i gh-pr i ced (i.e., 

• private) ones. Thus, the commissions in these two states do not appear to be 

■ . / ' ... 
eager to intervene in these disputes. They much prefer to see them settled 

between the parties. 

Yet it appears, especially in Indiana, that if the affected independent 

institutions are concerned en^gh and are willing and able to press their. 

case, they .are able to get a serious hearing from the commi ssi on (or more 

commonly its. academic affairs staff). The commission (or staff) deliberations 

on the>*^ $sues seem to be only very generally constrained by the standard 

program review criteria concern ing . need^ demand , relative costs and the like. 

Rather, the -fundamental dynamics seem to be pol i Ucal , • wi th the commission 

seeking a settlement that avoids unseemly public conf^ct and possible 



legislative intervention with its unpredictable outcomes-. . . The more 
politically influential one or both the parties, the more concerned the 
commission Is likely to b"e,#and the more closely i,t tends to listen*. to that 
party. Ue -found clear evidence that the commission^ se*. keeping suc^ di sputes 
"within the [higher education] -family" as an important part o-f the-ir role, and 
the key tf .their own political viability (Ue also Zumeta, • Green and Me 11 o-f -f 
1985, Chapter Four). . * 

j^'Thus, in this area, as : i n issues that touch on m the sectors' relative 
♦prices, a market competitive policy orientation has proven politically 
diff icuHj^to implement and sustain* Moreover, such difficulties, in the 
"tuition gap 11, area tend to exacerbate those in planning and program revi ew 
since private ins* i tut ions feel mbre thre'atenjd when their compet i tors 7 price 

i 

advantage is largs. 

/ ■ . .. 

l nf ormat ion Pol icy. 

. . A , laissez-faire" state would have little use. -for extensive information 
about independent institutions. On the other hand, a regulatory state would 
have all appetite for the /large amounts o-f data on .all sectors usual l^th ought, 
necessary -fop centralized planning, policy* development, and mpnitoring, The 
s$ope.of the market competitive state's/ difta needs for policymaking purposes" 

would -fall somewhere between these two. poles. They would be focused op the 

.... ■ 

in-formation necessary to. develop and evaluate incent i ve%ased policies^ 
designed to promote evenhanded competit-ion while' limiting llirec't. state 
intervention/. In addition, -a true market 'competitive state's information- 

policy would ■ feature a special focus pn providing 1 , and encouraging the 

. '-' ■ • v . ' 

provision of, consumer-oriented imf ormat ipn on such matters as institutions' 
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comparative costs of attendance- (including -financial aid), student body 
character i st i cs, persistence rates, outcomes for graduates, and the like (see, 
•for example, ElrKhawas 1978; Stark 1978} Gill, Chapman and Miller 1980). Such 
an approach is a part of the market competitive regime's efforts to address 
"market failures" in the higher education marketplace (Brenernan and Finn 1978, 
pp. 417-18) — in this, case with respect to adequate information for consumer 
decisionmaking. - 

-Overall generalizations about the scope of data collection by-^&te 

0- 

higher education authorities is difficult, but both California and 1 iJd r^ina 
appear to fall at the low end among the states, in terms of amount of 
policy-oriented i nformat i on . col 1 ec ted. about the independent sector, especially 
on an ongoing basis. In regard to consumer information, as in most other 
areas, • Indiana . has gone ' considerably further than California (and. quite 
probably further., than any other state) in the market competitive direction 
outlined above. California's efforts are limited to responses to individual 
inquiries and publication of an annual directory -of . col leges and vocat i onal 
schools in the state * 1 i st i ng the i r location, enrollment, and decree programs 
offered. The responsible officials at the. California Postsecontiary Education 
Commission say there are no plans to go beyond possibly adding -fee and canfous, 
housing" data to this list. 

. Indiana's Commission on Higher Education by contrast, has nurtured and 
nofo spun off an autonomous Training and .Educat i onal Data Services Corporation 

•tha.t* sells a fairly sophisticated on-line data service on educat i on , \&\ ning, 

i . 

■ «e * • 

and. job opportunities available to Indiana residents ' to such centers as 
libraries, counseling offices and the like. , It includes data on costs, 
financial aid, size o-f campus, residential f ac i 1 i t ies avai lable, specific 



programs available, typical program length, links between programs and jobs, 

and some project ions o-f -future job opportunities. .It is designed to -frame 

■ • ■ f , 

responses to individual enquiries. <For instance, the system could provide a 
prospective student with a 1 i s t o f schools in a specified geographic area with 
residential campuses, majors in a given, list of fields, with costs less than 
*X, arid so on.) Whi le there remain probl ems wi th the system and its coverage, 
progress is apparently being made to overcome them. In- any case the system 
represents ;a. substantial ini tiatrve. precisely along the lines envisioned in 
our market competitive model. ' 

■ > 

4 III. State Characteristics a^nd Pol icy Outputs 

... • *'..'■■ " : < '. . 

As we said above, a major premise underlying our work on this project is- 
the. belief that state policies affecting private^ i nst i tat ions -cannot be 
understood exclusively in terms of traditional higher education concerns 

alone. Dramatic changes in state governments have taken place sbnce the 

» 

mid-sixties, a period which roughly corresponds to that' of the growth of state 
(and federal) higher -'edueat ion spending. , For example, many states have 
modernised by strengtherftng the executive powers of their goyernors, 'and by 
creating^ professional and well staffed legislatures. In the last twenty years 
the states have actually surpassed the federal government as the center of 
governmental activity and growth. More importantly, they remain the primary- 
arena for higher education policymaking. Does this,, increased capability of 
state governments ij provide and regulate social service's affect state 
postures towards the * independent" sector? N Does the level of resources, 
development, and. governing capacity in a state, a-f-f^ct tht way particular 
pol icies impact on independent i.nst i tut i ons_ and tntfle. students? . The next two 



sections of this paper describe aspects of our research which are related to 
these questions. , w \ / <• ' 

Determinants o-f State Policy Outputs in Hioher Education 



I 



A major — and 1 i vtl y--i ssue , i,n the study o-f public policy, has be.en the, 
questioh of the relative impo^|^^ ^oc i oeconomi c factors, such* as. a 4tate's 
resource base , and pol i tical fa'ctl-'p^, suqh as 'interest group act ^ji^» have 
-for determining pol icy outcomes. This* question has by no means been ri^olvtdy 
as a brief review of the literature on determinants of state policy wj 11 
suggest-. However, findings in this larger literature are suggest i ve ,oi both 
answers and problems in the study of higher education pol icy-making. First, 
the . concl usi ons a researcher reaches" are very likely to be the result , bi 
his/her, prior assumptions, about underlying causal relationships and- .the 

• . . . i- 

.methods s/h& uses to test them. For example: / 

"To assess accurately the relative importance, of these , 
independent variables (political and ' socioeconomic) ,. it is -first 
necessary . to Specify correctly the underlying causal structure and - 

; • • .'• * . ... ■ v • 

, estimate its parameters... When the effects coefficients for a common 
model o-f welfare policy are estimated in a data-based example,^.' 
socioeconomic variables are found to be considerably more important ; 
than political variables. This conclusion differs substantially ff'om 

• # .. • ' " . f 

interpretations founded on an application of the other statistical 

■• ' * ... ■ 

techniques reviewed here." (Lewis-Beck, 1977) 

These kinds of conclusions are grounds for considerable caution since we. 

do not have wel 1 -spey^f i ed causal models for policy in general, or for higher 

education poMcy in particular,. - . ' 



' Secttnd, relatiooship^which h'av,e b.een establ i shAd empirically are likfcly. 
to be complicated* It appears, for example,- thatl political -factors are 
important in* determining- social policy oujjputs, but only in relatively modern 

■ "i . . . • 

states* i.e. those which, are wealthy and have stroog executives <Stoneoash and 

a ■ , 

Hayes, 1981), ' - * 

» 

■ * * 

Last, there are state level variables overlooked by both political 
scientists and specialists in. higher .educat ion tjjhich may account for certain 
outcomes better than either political or socioeconomic -factors. For example, 
population characteristics, sujrh as the size, density and e thn iocomposi t i on 
of a State's population, .were shown to have stronger correlations with several 
measures of state support for higher education in the 1960s than, either 
political, or economic var iables. One population characteristic which did not 
correlate with any of the higher education policy outputs studied was the 
percentage of state population in fhe 18-25 year-old age group (Lin,de*en and 

7 

Our research intp determinants of .state ! policy affecting^ private 

4 ' A/ ' • • 

post^econdary institutions is an effort to apply these more general policy, 
research findings about starve level m charac ter i st i cs and their effects on 
policy outcomes to the particular question of policies affecting independent 
institutions. At the state level, variables being used are similar to many of 
.those in tbe studies cited above. Measures of policy outputs include -such 
variables as the size and type of institutional student aid v programs, 

their distribution by sector, the sUe of the pMvafte sector, relative rates 
of growth p/f the public and private sectors, ancf th^ tuition gap, 



Will is, 1976). 

i 



V 



Our experience In the case study states has .influenced the search for 
causal factors .and helped us identify patterns 1 of <behav ior 'to. fxplere fur ther 

; « . 4 " 

with statistical methods where this is possible.: For example, a- major issue,, 
in New York state higher education pi ann'Tn^i s that of adapting to changing 
demands for programs while mai ntai n i ng i nst i tut i onal health— all in the face 
of heavy projected enrollment declines. Competition -for enrollments and sharp 
conflict between the public and private sectors in. New York go hand in hand. 
-In several instances competing public and private proposals for new or 
expanded professional degree programs have come before the hfew York state 
Board of Regents. In every case , that we know of the legislature or governor 
intervened on one side or the other to insure that both public and private 
proposals went forward.. This has happened even 'in cases where all available** 
evidence argued against t& success of ^tompet i ng dupt i cated programs. While 
it; sterns clear t ha, t there will be institutional closures as a result of 
changes in demand, dropping enrollment and competitioh, the question is, as 
one planning official put it, whether there will be publ ic institutional 
closures. The New York case suggests that for state legislators new public 

postsecondary institutions may be ...the. state level equivalent of federal 

* 

defense contracts. They are used ^purchase local support and cknnot easily 
bf withdrawn. It also suggests that the si at and role of the private sector 



e siJfe and role of the f 
n {hlfc relative rates. of 



ma ^|pfve little to' do with differences in thifc rel at i v^' rates of growth of the 
two sectors in v state. Differences * in the m'ix of insti tutions among the 
states tn#y turn, out to be artifacts of *fii*tdMcal development which are 
disappearing as state involvement increases. This is an hypothesis * that we 
are trying to test for the population of states using quantitative methods. 



R*sl|rch does exist which tests sector- .rather than state-level 

' * • }' . 

explanations for variations in state aid to the independent sector. For 

example l Nelson < 1 978) tested four motives for state support for the private 

. sector ^including provision of tu i t i on relief, high priority for all higher 

education in the state, support for a large and important private. sector, and, 

V Ust, .considerations of "costs" of public vs. private systems. She. found that 

the factors most related to state aid to the independent sector were? "<1) an 

explicit desire to help a private sector where . H Ys an, important force in the 

,j< j». : ^ _ .• _ ......... 

1 i^f e of the state, <2) a high budget priority afforded higher education in 
general, and °<3) a lack of commitment to low tuition at public institutions." 
She also -found that the level of state support to public institutions is no.t 
related to the amount of state. aid going ta private institutions. 

A ftelaUd topic in the area of explaining state spending patterns ha$ to 
do wi iff the hypothesis .of compel i t^i on be tween public anil private institutions 
for public funds. Here again our case data h#lps illuminate the complex 
processes' which underlie quantitative findings. In her study Nelson found 
little* evi'dence in most states for the widely held belief that a funding 
tradeoff exists between programs benefitting public and programs benefitting 
private institutions. TherelWs, however, evidence of such a tradeoff in New 
• York 'as well as evidence that fetors seem to prosper together in California, 
South Carolina, and Ohio. . She speculated that special aid programs for 
independent institutions, such as New York's Bundy .and Tuition Assistance 
programs, fore* tradeoff considerations and conflict in 'the budget procejs. 
In Cal (,fdf nia, by contrast, the independent sector is funded through the same 
student a^rtrprograms'. which, support public sector students, thus fffifi "1 1 ~f?ie 
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•feeling that, to quote a frequently heard California higher education proverb, 
"a rising tide carries u'$ all / 

But v actors in the states - even the same actors who espouse the common 
wisdom t do not always view their pol i cy " process in these terms. In 
California inter-sector competiton does occur, but it is part, of a larger set 

d 

of tradeoffs found among the large public systems, the University, St*te 

i 

University and Community Colleges: the University and -the independents have 

often joined quietly to support student aid f ormul as *wh i cb primarily benefit 

students attending the University of California and students enrbl 1 i.ng in 

private. col leges whose . f ami ly income profiles are qui te- simi lar . 

In New York independent colleges and universities are^part of a larger 

legal entity,, the "University of the State of New York/ which includes all 

« 

collegiate institutions in the state. However, stat* programs. for independfnt 
»;r^lh*t i tut rbns are not institutionalized in the budget process, because the 
independents, unlike SUNY and CUNY, are not state agencies^ Tuition 
Assistance and Bundy programs* are viewed as "state aid to non-state agencies." 
therefore the* have lower priority for funding than public sector programs. 
For example, annua! guidelines developed between the gov/Jrnor's office and the 
Division of the Budget for increases have never/included pr ivate sector 
programs like TAP and Bundy. Increases for these programs must be added on by 
Vie state legislature relatively late in the budget process. This means that 
tradeoffs, if they occur, are not the result of routine calculations or an 
expl ic i t evalutioh of competing claims. Ue should note, however, that 
recently there has been increasing interest among the sectors themselves. in 

presenting a united front to stateV inancial poticy makers. . 

4t I ■ ■ " ■ 



' The strongest prel i mi nary- resul t to ernefge from our quant i tat ive work on 
factors^ influenc ing .state policy outputs is evidence that region, a dummy 
uarfkblt , -for different geographical parts of the. country, best "explains" 
. variations in public and private sector higher education spending among the 
• states. This appears to be true even after control 1 i ng for the relative size 
of the ^private sector. We find this both intriguing and frustrating, 
lntruiguing because r*Qion probably represents an interaction of important 
socioeconomic and historical factors which influence educational policy 
making; frustrating because these factors and their interactions ~"ao"""nof" 
readily lend themselves to fur.ther specification. So far we are able to 
predict characteristics of a state's higher education sec(or on the basis of 
its location, but quite unable to sa/ ^hy these predictions should be 
accurate . \ 



Empirical Analysis of Policy Postures 

♦ 

In the first sections of this paper we talked about the normative and 
analytical concepts of ppsture we have developed f or . the project. In thts 

■ \ • . 

section we descr ibe oui\ efforts to discover empirically derived state postures 
towards independent higher education, 

A basic assumption behind our conception of state "policy postures" is 
environmental: if state level characteristics have effects on pol icy outputs 
in particular policy sectors ,and sUbsectors, such as public and independent 
higher education,' then we can expect to find a pattern of such effects which 
cJbtains f or al 1 the, issue areas sharing that environment, in - the absence of 
Strong intervening variables. If, fo} example, demographic and political 
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characteristics of a state giv,e it a regulatory or interventionisiNjrientation 

we would expect to see relatively high levels of state irvolvement and 

regulation in higher education, including in the independent sector* ^e would* 

ft 

Expect to find similarities in the level of state irwolvement across higher 

4 ^ 

education issu*e areas. For example, we might f|nd that large aid programs are 
usually assoc i ated'wi th planning and regul aiory* ac t i v i ty involving the private 
sector. r 

There is some evidence that such relations exist. In the field work we 
have" found that high levels of, policy activity in one area are connected with, 
high levels in others. For example, in New York information collected from 
Bundy aid recipients is used by the same agency as part of its program for 
monitoring institutional health. The state^ uses its accrediting power and 
program review responsibility to justify such oversight. In California, where 
student financial aid programs were originally justified as a source of publ ic 
funds for independent institutions, legislators concerned with access in the 
public sector are attempting to change parameters of the aid programs in ways 
which would direct money away. from independent institutions to students in the 
lowest cost public institutions. These determinations will be influenced in 
large part by relatively new information collected on student aid recipients 
by the California Postsecondary Education Commissi on. 

With the help of cluster and factor analysis, techniques we are looking 
-for patterns o-f covariation among state policies. . Do certain kinds of state 
policies In fact move together? for example, does jnst i tut ion.al aid invite 
program review? If we can identify empirical' patterns— postures— which 
describe the ways states organize thtlr higher education sectors and provide 



postsecondary services, we may be able to relate posture ' to certain kinds o4 



* * 
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outcomes in the states while controlling -for .state environmental 

characteristics. This prospect i s< ft i te exc i t ing. While certain state level 

* * , » * 

characteristics, such as weal th , governing capac i ty, and demographics, cannot 

be easily manipulated by policy-makers, policies may be. We would like to 

suggest answers to the question, "Given certain kind of s.tate environments, 

rich or poor,, high or low governing capacity, etc., does a particular policy* 

posture make more sense than another?" For example, are hjghfclevels of state 

involvement "best" in wealthy, diverse states? Conversely, are low levels of 

aid wise in poorer states? If we could answer such questions we would truly 

have a basis for choice in our pol i cy mak \ ng. \ 

. IV. Empirical Analysis of Policy Effects on Students and Ipst i tut ions 
Next, we would like to describe, 'briefly, the statistical analysis of 
more micro relationships between state- aid programs and indicators , of access, 
choice, and private sector health which is being undertaken by Al exander Ast in 
a* part of the larger project. 

In the sect. ions above, state ajd programs have been the policy 'outputs" 
of interest, the dependent variables. In this area of the research, however, 
we are interested in the 'effects state programs and policies themselves have 
on enrollments and private institutions. The intent, is to compare .changes . in 
enrollment patterns and indicators of private sector f i seal . heal th across timt 
periods, and across states representing di Cerent levels ©f policy commitment 
to the private sector and its students* One of the hypotheses fdr testing in 
this part of the research is the expectation that private institutions wJri ch 
are most dependent on state aid and in-state students will be more affected by 
state policies and practrtrs-^t.frtn •morr-'-srHcttvr-and affluent inst i tuti olnrr 
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Thus separate analyses are being carried out for different types of 

ir»d*pen^en| i nst i tut i ons.; The _pr irnary data sources for this part of the 

project are HEG1S and the UCLA/ACE Cooperative Institutional Research Program. 

Dependent Variables in this analysis include at minimum such indicators 

of fiscal health as tuition and fees, per student expenditures for educational 

and general purposes, per-student endowment , total (fTE) enrollment, total 

first-time full-time enrollment (FTE), and private sector share of statewide 

enrollment, all from HEG1S; and measures of student characteristics such as 

percentages among entering freshmen *-of minority, low income, and 

high-achieving students obtained from C1RP. Other possibilities include' 

measures of the statewide* participation rate, proportion of independent 

institutions' own, funds going to student aid, and proportion of private sector 

students receiving state aid. 

Independent r Var i ables include the following measures, from HE6JS: 

pre-tests on the dependent variables (above), "tuition gap", and the relative 

size of the public- sector. Independent variables based on the C1RP data will 

» ... 
include pre-tests on the dependent variables. Other independent variables 

. include measures of state policy outputs*, in particular, types and levels of 

state a i9 programs,^ which are being used as dependent variables in the 

analysis of determinants of state pol i cy descr i bed above . We are generating 

these measures especially for this project. Also, where ajJjpfropr i ate , we will 
*• 

* . *■ ' * * 

employ as contrqls measures of state characteristics that might be related to 

i • 
the other var i abl es'used in the models. 



V. Studies of State Planning/Program Review and Information Policies 
In addition to the analyses of the impacts of stats financial assistance 
sketched above, we are alsto studying the nature, determinants and effects of 
state policies in the pYann i ng/program rev iew and i nf ormat i on pol i cy /areas, 
ye will comment here briefly oh our approach to these two issue areas. 

PI ann i no/Prooram Rev i ew > •■ • 

We hope to collect data for analyses of the correlates of the degree and 
type of private sector involvement in state planning and program review 
prbcess.es along the lines suggested in work by W U son and Miller (1980). (The 
data for this study were collected in 1976 and, at minimum, need to be 
updated.) Also, from field interviews and document review in our case study 
states we should be able to offer assessments of the actual effects of various 
state approaches to planning and. program review on the major state policy 
objectives in this area (access, quality, responsiveness to state needs, 
diversity and competition vs. nondupl icati on, conflicjt control, institutional 
au tonomy ) . \ 

% 

• 'Inf ormat i on Pol i cy • . • 

V The extremely 1 irni ted 1 i terature that touches on state information 
pol i c i es and the independent sector (Chronistor 1978} Ode 1 1 and Thel* i n 1 981 ) 
suggests that, in many states, relatively little is done by - the state 
vis~a,~vis this sector along the lint* of efrtheh policy- and planning-or ientfd 
data col 1#ction% Or the dissemination of consumer-oriented information. 
Pr i v»te sector representat i ves stem to have varied rt apt ions as to the 
•^st^bH44y~of -thi» »Uir~frf-~ »f4*4f*-"<fldrH- *nd Thtlln 1981). On tht ont 

\ • ■ 
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hand, they are not anxious to bear the burdens of large-scale data collection 

I 

and have some concerns about .al lowing publ ic officials to probe -J the internal 

<i 

workings of their institutions more deeply, since this might ultimately lead 
to state efforts to circumscribe their freedom of action. But, many of them 
also seem to be aware- that certain kinds of information and arialysis can.be 
valuable, even .necessary, to the independent sector in the competition for 
state funds (Odell land Thelin 1981: 63-44). Also, private sector 1 
organizations seem to be positively disposed ^pward the development of /nore 
consumer-oriented information <0dell and Thelin 1981: 66-69\ Na'tional 



Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 1984). 

In our research we seek to document trends in th* scope and content of 
state data ■ col 1 ec t i on about private institutions as compared to publics, and 
to see if these can be . understood in terms of states 7 policy postures as 
postulated in our conceptual framework* Thus, we are very much interested in 
how 'arid how muchj the state authorities use th* information they collect. For 
example, given the state of modern infprmation technology, even a 
1 a isse2-f aire^or iented state might- collect substant i al routine information 
about its independent institutions, but wt would hypothesize that rather 

little <^f significance for policy or consumer decisionmaking would be done 

♦ 

with it. In a regulated state we would expect both extensive routine data 
collection about .all sectors and heavy use of * i t in planning, program review;, 
budgeting, and the monitoring of - compl i ance with state, policy. Also, the, 
state authorities in such^astate should be q^ite concerned with data 
comparability across ;* ns-t i tut i ons and 'selctdr/S. In the 

/ . ' ■ } 

rnarket-competjrtively-oriented state, we. would expect Ro see much less use of 
detailed data about institutions for such routine pol icy purposes, but more 

. . 30 , ? • 
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interest jn information useful for evaluating the .educational merits and costs 

of individual insti tut ions'? for students and parents) , and tfte effectiveness of 

compet i t i vely~or i ented state policies (for state pol i cymakers) \j 

^ '< ■ .-. 

In teems of specific impacts, we a^re of course interested in trend* % 'in 

costs and in the^ burden of information collection and d\ ssemJ nat ion* 

particularly to the independent' institutions, We are also iriterested in thef 

extent of compliance with state information reqpefcts and with any political 

conflicts or autonomy concerns these may have raised. Also, we are concerned 

with the effects data comparability pressures may Have had on academic 

decisions and kist i tut i onal autonomy, A very basic question of . interest' .Is: 

to what extent .do information and analysis actually affect state policymaking 

vis-a-vis the private sector and wi th what consequences for these institutions 

(state dollars flowing to them, relative competitive position, f i seal 1 health, 

possible academic quality effects, etc.)? And, if the state has a substantial 

program of consumer-pr i ented information, provision, i's there evidence of 

' f osit i ve impact? v 1 

These are amonc) the key questions we seek to answer in regard to 

information policy. As with planning and program review pol icies, assessments 

of policy impact wi 1 1 be primarily qualitative, based on Interviews and review 

pf pertinent documents. For better or worse, there are simply no practically 

• > ' rt ■ . 

av&i. 1 abl e objec t i ve indicators of pol i cy impact in /this area Jhat * can pi ay. 
morfc than a secondary role in the analysis. 



VI . Conclusi on 

At / the^cdnclusiori of the study, we' expect to have improved considerably 
the knowledge base about the determinants aad effects of state pol i c i es that 

touch in substantial ways on independent postsecondary educational 

■* 4 i 

institutions. In addition, we hope that* Our conceptual . framework for 

understanding the origins and nature of state higher education policies more 

broadly will help to stimulate further theorizing and empirical research on 

policymaking in areas beyond the scope of the present project. If we make 

significant progress toward both these aims, we will feel that our efforts 
have been well rewarded. 



Notes 



• ». 
*The 1981 total FTE enrollment* in the $pr i vat*, sector in Cal if ornia amounted 

' to 153,839 students, or \<V/. of the total statewide enrollments, compared to 

• A • A 

Indiana's 48,805 students, or 26V. of the total Education Commission of the 

is ■ . » 

, * • I * * . 

States — National Center for Higher Education Management Systems-- State Higher 
Education Executive Officers Association 1982)* 
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